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Introduction 

Children bring a variety of cultural, 
linguistic, and social backgrounds into 
the preschool classroom. When teachers 
consider these backgrounds, they are bet¬ 
ter able to create environments that reflect 
children’s cultures and to design learning 
experiences that build on children’s prior 
experiences. Through these environments 
and experiences, bridges are created be¬ 
tween home and school to more fully meet 
children’s needs (Hyland, 2010) and allow 
them to “participate fully and meaning¬ 
fully in the construction of knowledge” 
(Ladson-Billings, 2009, p. 104). 

Teachers’ abilities to implement cultur¬ 
ally relevant practices in their classrooms 
can enhance children’s school success, help 
to develop and maintain children’s self- 
identities, and foster cultural awareness 
among the children (Compton-Lilly, 2006; 
Ladson-Billings, 2009). 

The definitions of culturally relevant 
practice are varied. Gay (2000) uses the 
term culturally responsive teaching and 
explains it as the teacher’s use of students’ 
cultural backgrounds and understandings 
to create more effective instructional ex¬ 
periences that were more likely to engage 
students in the learning and increase 
academic achievement. 

Ladson-Billings (1995, 2009) defines 
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culturally relevant teaching as empower¬ 
ing students by helping them to succeed 
academically, to develop deeper under¬ 
standings of the significance of the values 
and traditions of their own cultures, and to 
critically analyze societal beliefs and per¬ 
spectives about cultural issues. According 
to Ladson-Billings (2009), when teachers 
help students make connections between 
what they learn in school and their every¬ 
day lives, students are more likely see the 
worth in the learning and in themselves. 

Each of these definitions has in com¬ 
mon the need to create a bridge between 
the school and the students’ everyday lived 
experiences within their home and commu¬ 
nity. This requires that teachers learn about 
the general cultural values, expectations, 
and language of their students’ cultural 
groups (Gay, 2002; Hyland, 2010). 

However, to effectively implement 
culturally relevant practices involves more 
than the teacher’s awareness of diversity 
within the classroom (Gay, 2000). Teach¬ 
ers must fully understand the “cultural 
particularities of specific ethic groups” 
(Brown, 2007, p. 59) and, according to Gay 
(2000), have “the courage to dismantle the 
status quo” (p. 13) regarding educational 
policies and procedures that perpetuate 
differences in educational opportunities 
for diverse students. 

According to Copple and Bredekamp 
(2009), early childhood teachers must learn 
about the family and community specific 
to the individual child to be effective. How¬ 
ever, to enact culturally relevant practice 
involves moving beyond learning about 
family and community and toward a more 
complete understanding of each child’s 
ethnic and cultural identity (Gay 2000). 

Thus, early childhood teachers need 
general knowledge about the various 
cultures of children in their classrooms 
and specific knowledge about individual 
children’s specific cultural identities to 


create relevant learning experiences that 
reflect children’s cultures and to tap into 
the “funds of knowledge” (Moll, Amanti, 
Neff, & Gonzalez, 1992) children bring 
with them into the classroom. Culturally 
relevant practices help children celebrate 
and respect their linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds thus increasing opportunities 
for positive learning experiences. 

When teachers incorporate knowledge 
of children’s family and community cul¬ 
tures into the classroom, they can create 
a bridge between the children’s home and 
school (Gilliard, Moore, & Lemieux, 2007). 
Recently, Head Start programs have en¬ 
rolled higher numbers of children from di¬ 
verse cultural backgrounds with 42% of the 
programs indicating that diversity of their 
communities had increased in the past five 
years (Cheri, et, al., 2011). Kentucky has 
developed Migrant Head Start programs to 
meet the needs of that growing population 
(Kentucky Head Start Association, n.d.). 
This trend requires teachers to understand 
culturally relevant practices and how to 
implement them in their classrooms. 

While studies about how teachers 
create and implement culturally relevant 
practices have increased over the past 
decade, few include teachers of preschool 
age children. Morrison, Robbins, and Rose 
(2008) searched six databases for research 
studies since 1995 that investigated cultur¬ 
ally relevant practice and found 45 studies. 
Of these 45, only two specifically addressed 
preschool teachers. With this paucity of 
studies involving preschool teachers, more 
research into culturally relevant practice 
in preschool environments is needed. 

A previous investigation by three of 
the current authors about culturally di¬ 
verse families of Head Start children and 
their perspectives of their children’s school 
experiences (Riley, Gichuru, & Robertson, 
2012) led to the current study. The results 
of the first study indicated that the families 
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were very satisfied with their children’s 
experiences in Head Start; however, the 
families voiced few particulars about expe¬ 
riences of their children that were specific 
to their cultural backgrounds. Therefore, 
the current study was designed with the 
purpose of investigating how children’s 
cultural backgrounds are reflected in Head 
Start classrooms based on the perceptions 
of seven Head Start teachers. 

Methodology 

This qualitative study examined 
how children’s cultural backgrounds are 
reflected in Head Start classrooms from 
teachers’ perspectives. The study was an 
extension of the researchers’ previous 
investigation examining how families of 
diverse cultural backgrounds viewed their 
children’s experiences in Head Start. 

Investigators for this study were from 
diverse backgrounds. One of the inves¬ 
tigators is a native of South Korea, one 
is originally from Kenya, and two are of 
Caucasian background from the United 
States. The diverse backgrounds of the 
investigators and their interest in qualita¬ 
tive research have been the catalyst for the 
research. 

A purposeful sample of seven partici¬ 
pants was recruited (Creswell, 2007; Max¬ 
well, 1996). Directors of the three Head 
Start grantees in which the families from 
the previous study had children enrolled 
were contacted and asked to identify pre¬ 
school teachers who had children in their 
classrooms from culturally diverse back¬ 
grounds. The participants were chosen and 
asked to provide in-depth descriptions of 
their experiences from their own perspec¬ 
tives (Bogdan & Biklen, 2003). 

Data Collection 

The investigators contacted the 
teachers to explain the observation and 
interview process; each teacher agreed 
to participate in the study. All teachers 
were female. One teacher was Hispanic, 
two were African American, and four were 
Caucasian. The teachers’ educational 
backgrounds ranged from associate de¬ 
gree to master’s degree in education. The 
demographics of the classrooms included 
African-American, Latino, and Caucasian 
children. 

Investigators developed an observa¬ 
tion and an interview protocol for the 
systematic gathering of data. Each teacher 
was observed in her classroom or center 
setting for two to three hours using the 
observation protocol (see Appendix A). 


Additionally, a semi-structured interview 
using an interview protocol (see Appendix 
B) was conducted for approximately one 
hour after each observation. Interviews 
were audio taped. 

Before interviewing each participant, 
the investigators explained the purpose 
of the interview to the participant. Dur¬ 
ing each interview, the investigators 
used open-ended questions to generate 
qualitative data and provide in-depth 
information. Additionally, the investiga¬ 
tors used prompts for clarification and 
elaboration of information collected from 
the participants’ perspective. Follow up 
questions were also asked to clarify the 
teacher’s answers and what was observed 
in the teacher’s classroom. After each 
observation and interview, observation 
notes were typed, and the audio tapes were 
transcribed verbatim. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis occurred after all ob¬ 
servations and interviews were conducted. 
Data were analyzed through coding and 
recoding observation notes and interview 
transcriptions (Creswell, 2007). Using the 
questions from the protocol, categories of 
meaningful words and phrases were estab¬ 
lished. Words and phrases were identified 
as meaningful when the ideas the words 
conveyed were used by several participants 
at different Head Start sites. 

Meaningful words and phrases for 
each of the protocol questions were exam¬ 
ined to determine initial patterns, catego¬ 
ries, and themes for each question. Upon 
rereading of the notes and transcripts, data 
were recategorized when investigators 
determined new categories were needed 
or data needed to be rearranged. 

Findings and Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to ex¬ 
plore how Head Start Program teachers re¬ 
flect children’s cultural backgrounds in the 
classrooms. Three themes emerged from 
the data analysis: influence of children’s 
interest and development on curriculum, 
reflection of diversity within the physical 
environment, and communication between 
teacher and families. 

Children’s Interest 

and Development Influence Curriculum 

There is increased global recognition 
of the importance of including children’s 
ethnic and cultural knowledge in their cur¬ 
riculum (Fuller, 2007; Nsamenang, 2008). 


In this study, teachers perceived that 
children’s interests, needs, and develop¬ 
ment influenced their curriculum choices. 
Teachers were observed in their classrooms 
talking with children about their home life 
and various family activities in the home 
or community. 

The interviews indicated that the 
teachers used home visits to gather in¬ 
formation and understand the children’s 
interests and needs. One participant 
elaborated on what they discussed during 
the visits: 

We [the teachers] ask the parents what 
are their goals in all those developmental 
areas. Like language. What do we want 
them to learn about language? What do we 
want them to learn about society? What 
do we want them to learn about physical 
development? We look at their goal sheet, 
and if there are areas that their parents 
may have had concerns about or ques¬ 
tions about, we work with the child, and 
then we address it. We have the parent 
visits with the family advocate. If they 
have any questions or concerns they can 
address those with her. We ask them... 
whenever they’re in we try to ask them, 
hey, you know what’s going on with you? 
What’s going on at home? How do you 
feel about things that are going on in the 
classroom? 

When asked about professional devel¬ 
opment on the topic of cultural diversity, 
the teachers did talk about trainings. In 
spite of the teachers’ indications of ex¬ 
periencing training about cultural diver¬ 
sity, most of the training involved surface 
level issues, generally about the use of the 
child’s home language. Embedding the 
children’s cultures into the daily curricu¬ 
lum to enhance children’s understanding 
of their own cultural identity and that of 
their peers was not mentioned in any depth 
by most of the teachers. For example, one 
participant stated, 

They sent us on trainings, and they talk 
about how it’s important to be culturally 
diverse, and you know, make sure that we 
use the language of the children mostly 
when they’re young. 

Another participant indicated, 

Every year we have an ELL (English 
Language Learners) training. And in some 
of those trainings we’ve talked about dif¬ 
ferent cultures. 

In contrast to most of the participants, 
one participant had trained others about 
diversity. She believed that diversity went 
beyond race, 

Diversity can lend itself to somebody’s 
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parents being in jail and somebody’s not... 

A single parent home vs. a mom and dad 
in the home...All of those things add to 
diversity. 

However, when asked how she had gained 
knowledge about diversity to be able to 
train others, she chuckled as she talked 
about finding information on the internet, 

1 sought it out for myself. And then the 
more that 1 did with it, my supervisor 
was like, hey we need to have more stuff 
with it. So then we wound up having like 
a training for us. 

Her trainings focused on books with 
characters of various ethnicities and on 
helping her audiences develop a different 
understanding of diversity as they thought 
about their curriculum: 

1 did several trainings on diversity. I did 
language and literacy training about just 
bringing in multicultural books and just 
things about diversity to try to get them 
to think out of the boxes more than just a 
black face and a white face and an Asian 
face in the room. If you’re going to meet 
your children’s needs you’ve got to under¬ 
stand that they have much more in com¬ 
mon than they do different. And because 
of that, you can meet the diverse needs.... 
And with me, with the diversity training 
with the books, that really impacted my 
participants heavily. Because they didn’t 
know there were a lot of books about black 
children or by black authors. 

The Reflection of Diversity 
within the Physical Environment 

The classroom environment created by 
the teachers reflected the diversity of the 
children. Observations indicated that the 
teachers displayed posters with pictures of 
culturally diverse children and families, la¬ 
beled shelves in English and Spanish, and 
included items such as books, dolls, music 
CDs, and figures of people representing 
various cultures in their classrooms. 

The materials were sensitive to the 
children’s cultural backgrounds. In her 
interview, one teacher mentioned the 
families’ reactions when they saw labels 
in both English and Spanish, “Parents are 
pleased with labeling classroom materials 
in English and Spanish.” Another teacher 
mentioned that at the beginning of the 
semester families of the children in her 
class were requested to bring family pic¬ 
tures that she framed and placed around 
the room. She said, “They want to come in 
because they want to see their pictures and 
feel connected to it.” 

Although some of the teachers who 
had children from a Hispanic background 


in their classes spoke primarily English, 
they made an effort to use simple Spanish 
words and phrases while speaking to chil¬ 
dren who spoke English as a second lan¬ 
guage. In one observation, a teacher who 
was English speaking attempted to use 
words and phrases in Spanish language 
when interacting with children during 
center time and outdoor play. 

Additionally, the teachers used both 
English and Spanish in classroom activi¬ 
ties and displays. In one observation, the 
calendar activities, counting, and a song 
about the days of the week were conducted 
in both English and Spanish. Teaching 
immigrant children and English language 
learners works best if children are not 
forced to abandon their native language 
(California Department of Education, 
2007). In addition, classroom learning 
for preschoolers is enriched when teach¬ 
ers encourage the use of home language 
while children acquire English (California 
Department of Education). 

Communication 

between Teacher and Families 

It is important for early childhood 
professionals to have effective communi¬ 
cation skills and the ability to establish 
relationship with families of young chil¬ 
dren from diverse cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds. Through interactions, the 
families are able to share about their 
culture, ethnicity, and language with the 
professionals and receive culturally and 
linguistically appropriate services (Hains, 
Lynch, & Winton, 2000). 

In this study, communication methods 
reflected the teachers’ efforts to include 
family priorities and interests. In addition 
to the home visits, the teachers held par¬ 
ent-teacher conferences, sent newsletters 
and parent-child activity ideas to families, 
and had translators available, if needed, to 
communicate with the families. An exam¬ 
ple of how teachers collected information 
during the initial home visit was explained 
by one participant: 

We talk about the traditional things, aller¬ 
gies in food, and we actually have a family 
conference form that talks about what 
they want as a parent for their child to 
learn about the world, about themselves, 
about communication. 

Participants offered various ways in 
which they stayed in communication with 
families to acknowledge and include fami¬ 
lies in the children’s learning experiences. 
One participant noted that she maintained 
an open door policy and invited families to 


visit and share their cultures. The teachers 
also discussed parent-teacher conferences 
and what the conversations were about 
during the conferences: 

.. .during parent conference, let them (par¬ 
ents) know, you know, how the children are 
progressing. I have some of their work in 
their folders, you know, for them to look at. 
You know, then if they have any questions 
or comments, they let me know. 

Furthermore, one of the teachers ex¬ 
plained that the family advocate who spoke 
Spanish, held parents meetings during the 
year. During the first meeting, the advocate 
asked the parents what activities they 
wanted to do during the year with their 
children at the school. The parents decided 
that they wanted to repeat the Mexican 
independence celebration they had carried 
out in the school the previous year: 

...they again wanted to do the celebra¬ 
tion that we had last September, but they 
wanted to add some more things into it. 

So, it was really the parents that came to¬ 
gether from both classrooms and said that 
that was something they wanted to do. 

One participate explained how the 
families were directly involved in sharing 
items about their culture and how she used 
them in the classroom, 

They send... sometimes I get books, some¬ 
times I get fingerplays...They want us to 
know about their cultures. 

Another participant said that many 
families’ priority is to have their children 
acquire academic skills and learn to speak 
English, 

I think the big thing to the family is that 
they can write their name and then I 
guess the family really wants them to 
speak English. 

Another participant mentioned what 
parents were concerned about during their 
parents’ conferences, 

They just want to know how is my child 
doing? You know can my child count? 

In contrast, another teacher noted how 
the families rarely asked questions of her 
other than whether their child would be 
fed while at school. Additionally, she noted 
how she tried to encourage family member 
to feel welcome in her classroom: 

...your Latino culture, they really think 
highly of teachers. They think I guess 
more like a priest, you know. So it’s hard 
to get them to come into the classroom. So 
like last year, we had a sign out sheet in 
here [a room just outside the classroom 
door], sign in and out sheet, but they 
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would never step into the classroom. So 
I’ve moved it inside cause I want them to 
feel a part of it. 

Conclusion and Implications 

This study provides initial insight into 
the scope of how culturally relevant prac¬ 
tices are implemented in seven Head Start 
classrooms. Moreover, it raises awareness 
about Head Start teachers’ understandings 
of culturally relevant practice and exam¬ 
ines the importance of teachers developing 
knowledge and skills that will facilitate 
effective implementation of culturally 
relevant practices in the classrooms. 

Although the teachers in this study 
made efforts to communicate with all fami¬ 
lies, most of the communication tended 
to be one-way, from the teacher to the 
family. According to Graham-Clay (2005), 
one-way communication between families 
and the school setting is typical. Limited 
communication with families who are 
learning English or do not speak English 
is exacerbated when written notes and 
newsletters are incorrectly interpreted or 
when children take the primary respon¬ 
sibility of interpreting messages to their 
parents (Gou, 2006). 

Matthews and Jang (2007) reported on 
an extensive study conducted by the Cen¬ 
ter for Law and Social Policy concerning 
immigrant families and their experiences 
in relation to child care. Families in the 
study consistently brought up language 
as a barrier in building connection with 
their children’s teachers. In an effort to 
reduce language as a barrier, a language 
access plan was developed to expand com¬ 
munication beyond typical translation 
of documents and use of interpreters to 
reaching out to leaders within community 
organizations, such as the church. 

More open two-way communication 
between teachers and families allows fami¬ 
lies to share their desires for their children, 
in turn providing teachers with better 
understandings of the children’s cultures 
and how to design and implement cultur¬ 
ally relevant teaching. To assist Head Start 
teachers’ efforts to develop more effective 
two-way communication, administrators 
can encourage teachers to make continuing 
efforts to develop on-going relationships 
with families, thus encouraging families to 
engage in open, two-way communication. 

Furthermore, an understanding by ad¬ 
ministrators and others who make policy 
that teachers need support in developing 
respectful and responsive methods for 
two-way communication may be an initial 


step in providing necessary personnel to 
assist in reducing language as a barrier 
for family involvement. 

The teachers in the current study 
indicated they had participated in train¬ 
ing about cultural diversity. The training 
focused on including materials in the class¬ 
room depicting people of diverse cultures 
and the importance of children continuing 
to use their home language when it is dif¬ 
ferent from English. There was limited 
training about how to embed the children’s 
cultures into the daily curriculum and of 
how to help children understand their own 
cultural identity and that of their peers. 

Additionally, although the classroom 
environments that the teachers created 
included materials of various cultures; 
they were not necessarily individualized 
to the children in the classroom nor did 
the teachers make explicit connections 
between materials and children’s under¬ 
standings about various cultures. 

Training that provides exposure to is¬ 
sues of cultural diversity is a starting point; 
however, on-going professional development 
that allows participants opportunities 
to build understandings of diversity are 
needed. McDermott and Varenne (1995) 
emphasized the importance for educators 
understanding the value of making the 
connections between children’s cultural 
practices to their academic growth and not 
to consider their cultural backgrounds as a 
distraction to their school learning. 

Additionally, Vesely and Ginsburg 
(2011) discussed a study in which admin¬ 
istrators provided early childhood profes¬ 
sionals with professional development 
opportunities to enhance their practices for 
working with diverse immigrant families. 
In the study, sustained professional learn¬ 
ing was essential for professionals to deepen 
their understanding of different cultures 
through home visits and supporting the 
diverse families’ access to available social 
services. Continued professional develop¬ 
ment is essential for teachers to develop the 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed 
to effectively work with culturally diverse 
children and their families. 

This study examined seven Head Start 
teachers’ perceptions of how they imple¬ 
mented culturally relevant practice in 
their Head Start classrooms. Even though 
teachers expressed limited training about 
integrating the children’s cultures into 
their everyday curriculum and supporting 
children’s comprehension about their cul¬ 
tural identity, they made an effort to create 
a culturally relevant environment. The 
teachers used materials that reflected di¬ 


versity, created a curriculum that focused 
on children’s interests and developmental 
needs, and ensured communication was 
maintained between themselves and the 
children’s families. 

While the findings of this qualitative 
study are not meant to be generalized to 
the larger population, they do suggest a 
need for increased opportunities for more 
in-depth learning about culturally relevant 
practices for early childhood educators. 
Furthermore, examination of how these 
learning opportunities help teachers to in¬ 
corporate children’s culture into the daily 
curriculum at a deeper, more meaningful 
level and to bridge communication barriers 
between home and school are needed. 
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Appendix A 

Observation Protocol for Observing in Teachers’ Classrooms 

Classroom Environment: 

1, Environment and classroom materials represent cultural and ethnic background of children and families, (e.g., books, dolls, puppets, photos, posters, 

words in various languages, puzzles, dress up clothes, musical instruments, etc.). 

2. Participation of all children is encouraged and facilitated by teacher. 

Communication: 

1. Children's primary language used by adults in the classroom (use of child's home language if different than English). 

2. Newsletters and other communications sent home to families are translated for families, if needed. 

3. Teachers talk with children about their personal interests and family. 

Curriculum: 

1. Children are being taught about their own culture. 

2. Children are introduced to other cultures through positive experiences (exploring similarities/differences in the cultures of people). 


Appendix B 

Interview Protocol Questions forTeachers in Study 

1. Demographic information: 

a. educational background. 

b. experience in teaching/working with children & families. 

c. professional development training about culture and/or cultural experience for young children. 

2. In your initial contact when you meet with families, what do you talk about? 

Throughout the year, how do you communicate what the children are learning to their families? 

3. Please tell me any challenges that you have in communicating with families. 

4. How do you let the families know why you emphasize what the children are learning? 

If reading is part of the answer: What about families who do not read? What about the families who do not read English? 

5. What are some examples of activities that you provide that reflect the child’s/family’s interests and priorities? 

6. What are some things you consider as you plan and implement your curriculum? 

Are there other things that you consider? 

7. How are the families involved in the children's education? 

8. What have you done to help all children feel accepted in your classroom? 
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